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APPROXIMATE  DISTANCES 


-  FROM  - 

Victoria  or  Vancouver 

 TO  

Miles  Miles 
via  White  via  Chilkoot 


VIA   LYNN  CANAL.  Pass.  Pass. 

Skagway  Bay  (Ocean  Steamship)   995 

Dyea  (Ocean  Steamship)      1000 

Skagway  Bay  to  Tag;ish  Lake  (pack  trail  and  boat).  .,  70 

Dyea  to  Tagish  Lake  (pack  trail  and  boat)   73 

Tagish  Lake  to  Head  of  Canon  (boat)   50  50 

Head  of  Canon  to  White  Horse  Rapids  (portage)   2  2 


White  Horse  Rapids  to  Five  Finger  Rapids  (boat).  .  ..    220  220 
Five  Finger  Rapids  to  Dawson  City  (Klondyke)  (boat).    230  230 
Distance  between  Victoria  or  Vancouver  and  Klondyke  Gold  Fields, 
via  Lynn  Canal,  about  1575  miles. 

VIA  STICKEEN  RIVER. 


Wrangel  (Ocean  Steamship)    750  miles 

Wrangel  to  Telegraph  Creek  (River  Steamer)   150  " 

Telegraph  Creek  to  Teslin  Lake  (trail)   120  " 

Tesiin  Lake  to  Dawson  City  (Klondyke)  (boat)   650 


1670  miles 

Dawson  City  (KLONDYKE)  via  St.  Michael,  about  4425  miles. 

ALL  STEAMERS^^ 

plying  to  the  entry  points  of  the  Yukon  Country 
make  either 

Victoria  or  Vancouver 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CITIES, 

Their  first  port  of  call,  and  last  of  departure. 


Steamers  bound  for  the  Gold  Fields  leave  Victoria  almost  daily,  while 
tt»e  perfectly  appointed  Steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Co.  maintaining  direct  communication  with  the  Gold  Fields 
and  giving  choice  of  the  Passes,  the  Teslin  Lake,  or  the  St.  Mich- 
ael's and  Yukon  River  Routes,  have  their  headquarters  at  Victoria. 

The  administration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Upper  Yukon  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  Canada,  under  conri- 
mand  of  Inspector  Considine;  the  administrator  of  the  District  is 
Major  Walsh. 


THE  LAWS  GF  THE  C0U|4TRy  ARE  LIBERAL  AND  JUST  TO  ALL. 
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Mr.  Ogilvie's  Lecture. 


HE  following  is  the  complete  lecture  delivered  in  Victoria^ 


B.C.,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1897,  by  Mr.  William  Og-ilvie, 


explorer  and  surveyor  of  the  Government  of  Canada  in  the 
Yukon  District  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  bordering-  on  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  The  district  is  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Klondyke  Gold  Fields,"  from  the  phenomenally  rich 
mines  discovered  on  the  branches  of  the  Klondyke.  The  manu- 
script has  been  revised  and  amplified  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  since  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture,  and  its  publication  is  authorized  by  him. 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  statements  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  can  be 
taken  as  absolutely  correct,  not  only  because  of  his  well-known 
ability  and  integrity,  but  because  they  are  the  result  of  his  actual 
observation,  experience  and  work,  he  having  spent  many  years  in 
the  Yukon  region  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
He  is  conceded  lo  be  the  best  living  authority  upon  all  matters 
concerning  this  far  northern  portion  of  America,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  as  to  the  Yukon  country  generally,  the  several  routes  giving 
ingress  to  it,  its  natural  resources  and  mineral  formation — as  well 
as  the  glimpses  which  he  permits  of  the  life  of  the  miners  at  the 
fever  period  of  the  great  rush — is  here  presented : — 

Mr.  Ogilvie  said:  "  To  make  a  commencement  of  the  subject 
we  will  assume  that  we  want  to  visit  the  Yukon  country.  I  may 
say  that  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  name  Klondyke,  because  that  is 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  territory  we  have  up  there  in  the  Yukon 
region,  in  comparison  wdth  which  the  area  of  the  Klondyke  is  an 
insignificant  quantity,  and  nearly  all  that  vast  stretch  of  country 
has  yet  to  be  prospected.  I  will  first  introduce  you  to  the  several 
routes  into  this  gold  bearing  region  which  are  now^  known. 
Leaving  Victoria  by  any  one  of  the  steamers  which  run  from  here 
we  make  our  w^ay  through  the  well  known  Seymour  Narrows, 
taking  care  to  time  the  passage  to  reach  there  at  a  suitable  stage 
of  the  water,  for  ic  is  well  known  that  no  ship  can  go  through 
except  at  either  high  or  low  tide.  In  a  few  days,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  steamer,  we  reach  Port  Simpson,  the  most  northerly 
seaport  in  British  Columbia  or  Canada  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
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we  wish  to  make  our  way  farther  in  British  bottoms,  we  can  here 
take  the  river  steamers  and  proceed  from  Port  Simpson  to  Wrangel, 
it  being-  about  170  miles  from  the  former  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Stickeen  River,  proceeding  up  that  river  about  150  miles,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less  distance  as  will  be  found  when  the  surveys  are 
made  for  the  proposed  railway  facilities.  That  distance  occupies 
sixty  hours  or  a  little  more.  From  the  head  of  the  Stickeen  the 
road  would  follow  through  an  undulating  country  which  presents 
no  serious  obstacles  to  railway  construction,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  of  150  miles  is  pretty  well  covered  with  timber. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Jennings,  C.E.,  who  lately  made  an  examination  of 
that  route  for  the  Government,  gave  me  some  notes  on  it  and 
asked  me  to  say  that  the  natural  food  supply  for  horses  or  cattle 
as  he  saw  it,  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  feed  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred head.  Any  greater  number  would  soon  crop  it  bare.  Those 
contemplating  entry  by  that  route  may  take  this  as  a  warning,  and 
carry  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  obviate  any  risk  in 
this  direction,  otherwise  the  consequences  may  be  serious.  The 
surface  consists  of  low,  sandy  ridges,  interspersed  with  low, 
swampy  ground,  the  passage  of  which  would  be  difficult  for  pack 
animals.  Arrived  at  the  head  of  Teslin  Lake,  we  produce  our 
whipsaws  and  commence  to  get  out  lumber  for  our  boats.  Now, 
whipsawing  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  inventions  of  Satan, 
and  when  two  are  doing  that  work  it  is  necessary  for  success  that 
one  shall  push  and  the  other  shall  pull;  but  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  tenderfoot,  both  either  pull  or  both  push,  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  inquiry  from  the  man  who  is  above  as  to  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing,  and  there  may  be  some  uncomplimentary 
language  indulged  in  and  the  man  below  may  ask  his  partner 
to  come  down  and  have  it  out.  And  if  this  same  man  below  gets 
a  grain  of  sawdust  in  his  eye  during  the  progress  of  the  quarrel 
there  will  be  quite  a  sulphurous  atmosphere  around  there  for  some 
time.  After  a  while  though,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  boat 
will  be  finally  got  ready  and  then  commences  the  trip  down  the 
Teslin  Lake,  which  is  eighty  miles  long  and  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountains.  This  lake  takes  its  name  from  that  of  a  large 
fish  found  in  its  waters.  The  Teslin-tuh,  which  discharges 
the  waters  of  this  lake,  means  in  the  Indian  tongue  'the  Teslin 
River,'  and  to  call  it  the  Teslin-tuh  River  is  but  a  repetition  of 
words,  the  proper  rendition  being  Teslin  River.  The  Hootalinqua 
or  Teslin  River  is  about  125  miles  long,  or  a  total  distance  from 
Victoria  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lewis  of  about  1,300  miles  by 
this  route.  At  two  points  only  are  there  hindrances  to  navigation 
on  this  river — one  of  them  reported  to  be  a  short  distance  below 
the  lake,  consists  of  a  number  of  islands,  with  narrow,  shallow 
channels  between.  In  very  low  water  in  autumn  there  is  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  water  through,  but  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  gravel  and  the  distance  is  said  to  be  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  this  could  easily  be  amended  by  open- 
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ing  the  best  channel  and  concentrating  nearly  all  the  water  in  the 
river  there.  The  other  obstacle  is  even  less  serious  than  this.  It 
is  farther  down  the  river,  and  as  I  understand  it  from  report,  con- 
sists sirhply  of  a  sort  of  dyke  of  rock  running  across  the  river  some- 
what higher  than  the  general  bottom.  In  low  w^ater  it  is  said  a 
steamer  might  touch  this  in  passing  over  it,  but  this  also  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  remedied. 

"  I  leave  you  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teslin,  and  go  back  to 
Wrangel,  where  we  take  an  American  boat  to  Juneau.  There  has 
been  during  the  past  few  months  some  talk  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
route  by  way  of  Taku  Inlet.  In  1894  and  1895  I  was  instructed  to 
go  into  that  portion  of  the  country.  Taku  Inlet  is  about  eighteen 
miles  long  and  heads  in  a  glacier  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the 
liveliest  glacier  I  have  seen  in  Alaska.  During  the  summer  of  1893 
I  was  camped  for  three  weeks  in  its  vicinity,  and  several  times 
every  day  the  noise  from  its  discharges  of  ice  was  like  salvos  of 
artillery,  and  could  often  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles.  It  keeps  the  head  of  the  inlet  almost  continuously 
full  of  ice,  many  pieces  of  which  are  veritable  icebergs.  The  tides 
and  the  winds  play  with  these  and  keep  them  drifting  back 
and  forth  around  the  head  of  the  Inlet  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  almost  useless  as  a  harbor.  Compared  with  this  it 
seems  to  me  the  celebrated  Muir  glacier  is  tame  indeed.  I  visited 
it  three  times,  and  never  once  saw  it  discharge  any  ice.  Taku 
River  which  empties  its  waters  into  this  inlet  about  two  miles 
below  the  glacier,  runs  over  a  pretty  wide  valley,  and  is  full  of  sand 
bars  that  divide  the  waters  into  many  streams,  rendering  it  some- 
what doubtful  for  steamboat  navigation.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  this  river  was  navigable  for  steamboats,  but  this  is  very  ques- 
tionable. During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  an  ordinary  river 
steamer  probably  could  make  her  way  up  to  the  first  forks — some 
sixty  miles — but  no  further.  From  the  forks,  the  route  from  this 
inlet  follows  the  left  hand,  or  Nakinah  brancli,  up  past  the  mouth 
of  the  Slocoh  branch,  joining  from  the  west,  and  up  which  there  is 
a  route  over  which  the  Indians  travel  to  Tagish  Lake.  The  Indians 
report  this  an  easy  route,  with  two  low  summits  to  cross  ;  but  it 
offers  no  distinct  advantage  over  the  next  two  routes  which  I  will 
notice.  About  eleven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Slocoh,  we 
leave  the  Nakinah  and  go  up  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  which 
flows  through  a  rocky  defile  that  might  appropriately  be  termed  a 
canyon.  We  follow  this  about  four  miles,  and  turning  sharp  to 
the  right  ascend  the  valley  of  another  small  stream  some  four 
miles  to  the  summit.  There  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
last  eight  miles  in  the  construction  of  a  railway,  but  from  here  on 
to  Teslin  Lake,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
serious  hindrance  to  construction  of  a  suitable  road.  While  on  the 
ground  I  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the  worst  of  this  route  might  be 
avoided  by  going  around  a  mountain  to  the  westward  of  it,  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  afford  easier  grades  and  a  more  suit- 
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able  country,  but  which  would  be  several  miles  longer.  I  hav^e 
since  learned  that  an  engineer  who  was  sent  in  this  summer  to 
search  for  a  route  through  this  country,  examined  the  latter  part 
and  found  it  practicable.  This  route,  as  does  the  Stickeen,  takes 
us  to  the  head  of  Teslin  Lake,  from  where  they  are  one.  We  have 
here  then,  two  routes,  one  of  them  offering  to  us  the  advantage  of 
a  river  which  is  certainly  navigable  for  fair  sized  steamers  during 
several  months.  They  both  offer  the  advantage  of  being  all- 
Canadian  routes,  because  in  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1825, 
while  Great  Britain  conceded  a  coast  strip  to  Russia  which  was  to 
be  bounded  by  the  summits  of  the  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  sea — except  where  such  summits  were  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  Coast,  in  which  case  a  line  ten  marine  leagues 
distant  was  to  be  the  boundary — she  at  the  same  time  reserved  the 
right  to  navigate  forever,  freely  and  without  hindrance,  all 
streams,  rivers,  bays  and  inlets  leading  from  the  Interior  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Now,  under  this  article,  we  clearly  have  the 
right  to  navigate  both  the  Taku  and  the  Stickeen,  for  which 
reason  they  may  both  be  termed  all-Canadian  routes,  but  it 
appears  from  what  we  know  at  present  that  the  Stickeen  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"  We  go  back  again  to  the  Coast  now,  and  proceed  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Taku  up  to  Skagway,  where  we  find  the  celebrated 
White  Pass  route.  From  tide  water  to  the  summit  of  the  White 
Pass  is  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  four  miles  being 
through  a  flat,  timbered  valley.  Above  this,  the  valley  becomes 
contracted,  and  any  road  built  through  to  the  summit  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  keep  very  much  along  the  hillside.  The  summit  is 
about  2,600  feet  above  tide  water,  from  where  the  remainder  of 
the  thirty-five  miles  to  Lake  Bennett  is  undulating,  rocky  sur- 
face, with  very  little  soil  for  filling  or  grading  purposes.  We  now 
return  to  Skagway,  and  go  through  by  the  Dyea  route,  which  has 
been  used  by  the  Indians  for  generations.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  Indians  knew  their  business  in  selecting  this  route.  The  word 
*  Dyea  '  is  itself  an  Indian  one,  meaning  '  pack  '  or  '  load  ' — a  very 
appropriate  name  for  the  trail.  From  tide  water  to  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  it  would  be  easy  to  build  a  road — as  easy  almost  as  to 
construct  one  along  a  city  street.  From  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
to  Sheep  Camp  construction  is  more  difficult,  in  fact  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  road  by  iron  girders  from 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  P>om  Sheep  Camp  to  the  summit  is  still 
more  difficult,  as  all  who  have  gone  over  the  road  will  heartily 
agree.  It  is  in  many  parts  very  steep,  especially  the  last  bit  at  the 
summit,  where  an  ascent  of  over  500  feet  is  made  up  a  very  sharp 
incline  covered  with  masses  of  broken  rock  which  add  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  climb.  '  In  the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April,  and,  in  fact.  May  and  June,  this  is  smoothed  by  the  snow 
which  falls  on  it  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sometimes  sixty  feet,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September  and 
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October  that  this  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  summit  is  about 
3,600  feet  above  tide  water.  Between  the  summit  and  Lake 
Lindeman,  a  distance  of  about  15}^  miles,  there  is  a  fall  of  about 
1,320  feet.  During  the  summer  months,  three  lakes  in  this 
stretch,  aggregating  something  over  four  miles,  lessen  very  much 
the  hardships  of  packing.  The  pack  trail  though  at  places  a  little 
rocky,  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Lake  Bennett,  where  we  ended  our 
White  Pass  route,  is  separated  from  Lake  Lindeman  by  a  sandy 
ridge  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across.  The  upper  twelve 
miles  of  this  lake  averages  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
is  comparatively  shallow.  About  fifteen  miles  down,  the  south- 
west arm  of  the  lake  joins,  and  down  this  latter,  fierce  winds  blow 
which  frequently  get  up  a  very  ugly  sea,  decidedly  dangerous  for 
small  boats,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  being  twice  windbound 
there  for  three  days.  Cariboo  Crossing,  which  is  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  brings  us  to  Tagish  Lake,  some  seventeen  miles 
in  length  as  traversed  by  this  route.  Between  Tagish  Lake  and 
Marsh  Lake  there  is  about  five  miles  of  river  which  is  easily  navi- 
gable for  any  ordinary  river  steamer,  the  shallowest  part  being  at 
the  head,  where  even  at  the  lowest  water  I  think  four  feet  can  be 
found.  The  rest  of  it  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  On  the  bank 
of  this  river,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  below  Tagish  Lake,  the 
Canadian  police  and  customs  officers  are  stationed.  Marsh  Lake 
is  about  nineteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  it  to  the  canyon  is 
about  twenty-five  miles.  For  a  fair  sized  boat  the  canyon  is  easily 
practicable.  Its  length  is  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile,  and  the  run 
through  is  made  in  about  three  minutes.  To  make  the  run  success- 
fully, keep  your  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  If  you  allow 
it  to  be  caught  in  the  eddies  on  the  sides,  it  is  immediately  whirled 
round  and  round  and  is  probably  dashed  against  the  steep  basaltic 
sides.  It  is  almost  imperative,  to  avoid  this,  that  enough  men  be 
in  the  boat  to  keep  good  steerway  on  her  by  rowing.  If  not,  the 
steersman  soon  loses  control  of  her,  very  probably  with  the  result 
above  mentioned.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon  are  three  heavy 
swells,  where  if  the  boat  runs  fast  she  will  dip  water.  To  avoid 
these,  incline  her  a  little  to  the  left,  and  pass  them.  When  once 
past  these  swells,  turn  sharply  to  the  right  and  a  few  powerful 
strokes  will  bring  you  into  an  eddy  which  will  land  you  whether 
you  will  or  not,  on  the  eastern  bank.  Here  tie  your  boat  for  a  few 
minutes — walk  down  and  examine  the  rapids  which  begin  less  than 
half  a  mile  below  the  canyon  and  extend  about  half  a  mile.  The 
water  in  this  rapid  is  rougher  than  in  the  canyon,  and  requires  a 
little  care  to  run  through,  but  as  every  boat  going  down  has  run 
it,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  accidents,  you  need  not  be  over- 
apprehensive  of  any  trouble  here.  Below  this  rapid  less  than  half 
a  mile  of  smooth  water,  in  which  there  are  two  sharp  bends  in  the 
river,  brings  you  to  the  head  of  the  White  Horse.  Now,  the 
White  Horse  has  been  run  by  a  great  many  boats,  and  by  many 
successfully.     But  I   have  traced  the  death  of  thirteen  men  by 
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drowning'  at  this  point  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  I  fancy  that  is 
a  larg-e  percentage  of  those  who  attempted  to  run  it  in  that  year. 
Many  who  escaped,  lost  their  effects  or  had  them  damaged  by 
water.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  nice  thing  to  talk  of  running  the 
White  Horse  after  you  have  gone  through  it,  but  it  takes  much  of 
the  glory  off  when  you  have  to  admit  that  you  lost  most  of  your 
outfit  or  had  your  boat  filled  with  water.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  pack  your  outfit  past  this,  and  if  you  must  run  the 
White  Horse,  do  so  in  an  empty  boat. 

"  I  only  know  the  Dalton  trail  by  report.  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  from  whom  this  trail  is  named,  in  the  summer' 
of  1896,  and  got  copious  notes  from  him  of  its  direction,  extent  and 
condition.  Our  government  sent  Mr.  McArthur,  one  of  our  sur- 
veyors, over  it  this  year  to  examine  and  report.  His  report  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  department,  and  of  course  I  can  say 
very  little  concerning  it  until  that  is  done.  But  I  will  submit  the 
following  from  his  diary:  The  summit  of  this  trail  is  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  Coast  and  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
watershed  is  about  75  miles  from  the  Coast,  and  Dalton's  trading 
post,  100  miles  from  the  Coast.  Thence  to  the  Pelly  is  about  20a 
miles  farther.  This  route  passes  over  a  nice,  undulating  plain, 
well  timbered  in  the  valleys  and  with  grass  on  the  slopes,  although 
not  enough  to  feed  any  large  number  of  animals.  Mr.  McArthur 
asked  me  to  say  that  two  or  three  hundred  animals  passing  over 
it  would  soon  crop  it  bare,  and  I  make  this  statement  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  may  be  contemplating  entry  by  that  route.  The 
first  thirty-four  miles  of  the  Dalton  trail  is  in  disputed  territory; 
the  rest  of  it  is  in  Canada,  just  as  is  partially  the  case  with  the 
Dyea  and  Skagvvay  trails  too.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  as  Canadians  to  sink  all  political  differences — to  let  the  fire  of 
patriotism  consume  all  feelings  that  would  tend  to  retard  the  con- 
struction of  an  all-Canadian  route  to  our  own  gold  fields,  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  as  fully  as  possible  the  benefits  that  region  will  bring 
if  we  use  our  rights  wisely  and  well.  We  have  the  best  end  of  the 
Yukon  River — that  is  certain.  The  steamers  of  both  companies 
trading  in  that  region  have  several  times  ascended  as  far  as  Fort 
Selkirk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  and  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  so  doing.  In  fact,  one  of  the  companies  wintered  its 
steamer  here  for  several  years.  In  going  down  the  Yukon  in  a 
steamer  recently  from  Dawson  City  to  the  mouth,  I  noted  no 
trouble  until  we  got  down  to  Circle  City,  to  get  into  which  we  had 
to  cross  a  shallow  gravel  bar,  which  required  careful  navigation. 
Below  Circle  City  the  river  spreads  out  over  what  is  known  as  the 
Yukon  flats,  and  every  year  there  is  more  or  less  trouble  in  navi- 
gating the  waters  here.  During  the  present  summer  both 
companies  had  boats  stuck  here  for  several  days.  One  of  them  lay 
on  a  bar  for  three  weeks,  and  could  only  be  got  oft'  by  digging  the 
bar  from  under  her — cutting  a  canal  as  it  were,  in  the  bar,  and 
letting  her  slip  into  it.    Another  boat  stuck  near  the  same  place 
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for  several  days  until  a  sister  steamer  came  along-  and  butted  her 
over,  but  in  doing  so  stuck  herself  on  the  same  bar — and  I  don't 
know  how  long  she  stayed  there. 

"  The  navigation  of  the  Yukon  River  in  the  upper  part  is  open 
from  May  until  the  middle  of  October;  while  at  the  mouth  it  is  not 
open  before  the  ist  of  July,  and  navigation  does  not  last  longer 
than  the  ist  of  October — that  is  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
months — and  it  takes  river  steamers  fourteen,  'fifteen,  and  even  six- 
teen days  to  get  up  the  river  to  Dawson.  St.  Michael's,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  river  boats,  is  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  only  in  calm  weather  can  the  steamers  cross  that  bit  of 
open  sea.  In  addition  to  this  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
often  catch  steamers  on  their  way  both  in  and  out,  and  delay  them 
hours — even  days.  In  one  instance,  in  1896,  a  steamer  lay  on  a 
bar  at  the  mouth,  for  fourteen  days,  until  a  combination  of  favor- 
able winds  and  tides  raised  the  water  sufficiently  to  float  her.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  mark  a  channel  at  this  place,  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  ice  in  Behring  Sea  is  continually  changing  the  depths 
at  this  point,  so  that  what  might  be  the  channel  one  season  would 
not  be  the  next.  From  this  cause,  and  high  winds  making  it  too 
rough  for  river  steamers  to  cross  the  intervening  eighty  miles  from 
St.  Michael's  to  the  mouth,  there  is  much  delay  here,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  regular  dates  of  sailing.  To  deepen  one  of  the 
channels  sufficiently  to  allow  ocean  vessels  to  enter  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  would  be  very  expensive,  and  even  when  done  could 
hardly  be  expected,  under  the  conditions,  to  be  permanent.  The 
two  companies  which  have,  traded  on  the  river  in  the  past,  had  in 
August  last  plying  on  that  stream  a  fleet  of  seven  steamers — four 
the  property  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  and  three  of  the  North 
American  Trading  and  Transportation  Co.  These  are  fair-sized 
boats,  capable  of  carrying  from  350  to  400  tons  each,  and  make 
three,  four  or  five  trips  per  season,  as  conditions  suit  or  necessities 
require.  There  were  also  two  other  smaller  steamers  in  course  of 
construction  at  St.  Michael's  in  August  last,  but  they  were  too 
small  to  materially  aff"ect  the  transportation  question.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the  two  companies  named  to  place 
more  steamers  on  the  river  during  the  coming  season. 

"  Next  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Yukon.  Early  in  the  '70's  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  over 
to  Teslin  Lake,  by  Cassiar  miners  who  had  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  lake  northward  from  Cassiar.  Several  people  tried, 
but  unsuccessfully  and  returned,  disgusted.  In  1872,  September 
2,  two  north-of-Ireland  men,  from  County  Antrim,  named  Arthur 
Harper  and  Frederick  W.  Hart;  George  W.  Fitch,  who  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  Ontario;  Andrew  Kanselar,  a  Ger- 
man; and  Sam.  Wilkinson,  an  Englishman,  left  Manson  Creek  to 
go  on  a  prospecting  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  River.  Harper, 
because  gold  had  been  found  on  the  Liard,  which  empties  into  the 
Mackenzie  and  is  one  of  its  principal  branches,  was  under  the 
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impression  that  there  was  gold  on  the  Mackenzie.  They  made 
their  way  dovvn  Peace  River  by  the  Finlay  branch,  to  what  is 
known  as  Half  Way  River.  There  they  met  a  party  of  men  sur- 
veying for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  unwittingly  helped 
to  drive  a  spike  in  our  great  national  highway,  because  they  gave 
their  boat  to  the  survey  men  to  make  their  way  up  the  Peace 
River.  Harper  and  the  others  packed  their  provisions  up  the 
Half  Way  River  and  over  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  mile  portage  to 
the  waters  of  the  Nelson  River,  down  which  they  went  until  they 
found  it  safe  for  the  passage  of  canoes,  where  they  made  a  cache 
and  proceeded  to  make  two  dug-out  canoes,  with  which  to  ascend 
the  Nelson. 

"  In  1891  I  was  sent  by  the  Dominion  government  to  examine 
the  north  east  portion  of  this  province,  and  coming  out  by  the 
trail  followed  by  Harper  I  saw  the  cache  which  Harper  had  told 
me  about  in  1887.  Well,  Harper's  party  made  their  way  down  to 
the  Liard  River  where  they  met  two  men  named  McQuesten  and 
Mayo.  Wilkinson  determined  to  try  his  luck  on  the  Liard,  and 
left  the  others.  Harper,  Hart  and  Kanselar  went  down  the  Mac- 
kenzie, across  to  the  Peel,  and  thence  over  to  Bell's  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Porcupine — and  down  the  Porcupine  to  Fort  Yukon, 
where  Harper  saw  an  Indian  who  had  some  native  copper  which 
be  said  came  from  White  River.  Harper  determined  to  try  for  it. 
With  Fitch  and  Hart  he  went  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Yukon 
to  White  River  in  September,  and  thence  up  White  River  until 
they  were  stopped  by  running  ice,  when  they  halted  and  made 
preparations  for  winter,  building  a  cabin  of  suitable  dimensions 
for  shelter.  From  this  point  they  made  prospecting  excursions  in 
various  directions,  mainly  in  search  of  the  copper,  which  they  did 
not  find.  Harper  attributes  their  non-success  to  the  late  closing 
of  the  river,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice  drift  which  precluded  any 
attempt  to  cross  it.  He  believes  he  saw,  across  the  river,  rock  of 
such  peculiar  colors  as  to  justify  him  in  at  least  assuming  that  he 
had  found  a  copper  vein  of  considerable  extent.  He  kept  that 
matter  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Indians  during  his  long  so- 
journ in  the  country,  and  now  thinks  that  he  is  certain  of  its 
location,  having  from  time  to  time  obtained  from  the  Indians  of 
the  locality  pieces  of  native  copper  and  copper  ore,  all  of  which 
seem  to  him  to  point  to  one  locality.  Where  this  is,  he  did  not 
yet  tell  me,  but  he  hopes  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover and  prospect  what  he  considers  a  very  extensive  copper 
bearing  district. 

"  In  the  spring,  being  short  of  provisions,  they  made  their  way 
down  the  river,  prospecting  as  they  went,  and  found  very  good 
indications  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart.  But  the 
shortage  of  provisions  prevented  their  taking  advantage  of  these 
discoveries.  On  their  way  up  they  ascended  Forty  Mile  River  two 
or  three  miles  prospecting,  and  found  very  good  prospects,  but  the 
Indians  whom  they  met  on  that  river  scared  them  away  by  telling 
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them  that  there  was  a  very  dangerous  and  impassable  canyon  some 
distance  farther  on.  We  now  know  this  is  not  the  case.  They 
found  no  g-old  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  result  of  their  prospect- 
ing, Harper  summed  up  to  me  thus:  On  the  Nelson,  nothing;  on 
the  Liard,  colors;  on  the  Mackenzie,  nothing;  on  the  Peel,  fair 
prospects;  on  the  Porcupine,  colors;  on  the  Bell,  nothing;  and  on 
the  Yukon,  prospects  everywhere.  To  obtain  provisions  they  had 
to  make  their  way  to  St.  Michael's,  and  on  their  way  back  they 
encountered  McQuesten  and  Mayo,  who  had  gone  into  the  service 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Koyukuk, 
Harper  saw  an  Indian  with  some  gold  which  he  said  came  from  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity.  Harper  spent  the  winter  of  1874  and 
1875  prospecting  at  the  point  indicated,  but  found  nothing.  Mc- 
Questen and  Mayo,  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  with  him,  went 
up  the  stream  and  established  Fort  Reliance  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  Harper  joined  them  the  following  summer,  and  a 
partnership  was  formed  which  existed  until  1889.  Now,  Fort 
Reliance  is  only  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
renowned  Klondyke.  While  trading  it  appears  that  they  made 
very  few  and  short  attempts  at  prospecting.  The  valley  of  the 
Klondyke  and  its  affluents  is  a  favorite  hunting  ground,  but  they 
never  prospected  there,  and  if  they  had  done  so  in  the  Klondyke 
itself  they  would  have  found  nothing,  for  its  bed  consists  of  coarse 
gravel  through  which  fine  gold  would  have  soon  gone  out  of  sight, 
and  at  that  time  no  prospecting  was  done  except  surface  prospect- 
ing. In  the  summer  of  1887  the  valley  of  the  Klondyke  was  pros- 
pected for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  with  no  result.  Again  in  1893 
it  was  prospected,  and  nothing  found. 

"  Early  in  the  8o's  gold  was  found  on  the  Stewart  River 
by  miners  prominent  among  whom  were  two  brothers  named 
Boswell,  from  Peterboro,  Ontario.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  much  of  the  early  mining  done  in  the  country  was  due  to 
the  reports  of  Harper,  who  had  written  to  old  comrades  in 
British  Columbia,  where  he  had  mined  for  many  years,  trying  to 
mduce  them  to  try  their  luck  on  the  Yukon.  In  1886,  Mr.  Harper 
erected  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart, for  the 
benefit  of  the  miners  there,  some  thirty  or  more  in  number.  In 
the  same  year,  coarse  gold  was  found  on  Forty  Mile.  Now,  as 
coarse  gold  is  what  all  miners  principally  search  for,  as  soon 
as  this  discovery  was  made  known,  Stewart  River  was  de- 
serted. Harper  left  Ste\A'art  River  in  June,  1887,  and  w^ent 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Forty  Mile,  where  he  began  the  erection 
of  a  residence  and  trading  house,  the  nucleus  of  the  famed  town  of 
Forty  Mile.  The  Forty  Mile  was  prospected  its  entire  length,  and 
to  enumerate  the  many  creeks  and  gulches  on  its  headwaters  on 
which  gold  was  found,  would  now  be  a  waste  of  time.  From  the 
headwaters  of  Forty  Mile  many  went  over  to  the  headwaters  of 
Sixty  Mile — the  two  being  only  separated  by  a  low,  narrow  divide 
— and  Miller   and  Glacier  Creeks  were  discovered.    Miller  was 
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considered  the  richest  creek  in  the  entire  country  for  several  years, 
but  would  not  at  all  compare  with  Bonanza  or  El  Dorado.  Miller 
and  Glacier  Creeks  were  believed  to  be  in  Alaska  until  I  produced 
the  141st  meridian,  which  is  the  international  boundary  line,  and 
found  them  well  in  Canada — so  far  that  there  can  never  be  any 
question  as  to  which  side  of  the  line  they  are  on.  I  may  state  for 
the  information  of  many,  as  a  case  of  what  those  contemplating- 
entry  to  that  country  may  regard  as  the  usual  thing,  that  Miller 
Creek  was  prospected  three  different  times,  and  on  each  occasion 
given  up  as  worthless.  Yet,  after  all,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
richest  creek  known  in  the  country  until  1896.  Forty  Mile,  with 
Sixty  Mile,  was  the  mining  ground  in  that  vicinity  until  I891, 
when  gold  was  found  on  the  headwaters  of  Birch  Creek.  This 
discovery  was  led  up  to  by  a  Canadian  missionary.  Archdeacon 
Macdonald,  of  Fort  MacPherson  on  the  Peel  River.  This  gentle- 
man, in  connection  with  his  missionary  labors,  had  travelled  a 
great  deal  over  the  country,  and  in  coming  from  Tenana  River  he 
found  a  nugget  in  a  gulch  on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  Birch 
Creek.  He  reported  the  find  to  some  miners  and  they  made 
search  for  the  place  where  he  had  found  it.  But  although  they  did 
not  find  the  place  answering-  the  description  he  had  given  of  it, 
they  found  the  gold.  This  was  the  origin  of  Circle  City,  which  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon,  about  200  miles  below  Forty  Mile, 
and  eight  miles  from  the  head  of  Birch  Creek.  This  town  was 
begun  in  1891  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  a  great  many  at 
Forty  Mile,  and  the  bulk  of  the  new  comers.  There  are  a  couple 
of  gulches  at  the  head  of  Birch  Creek  which  were  thought  to  be 
rich,  and  are  good — but  they  cannot  be  compared  with  El  Dorado 
or  Bonanza.  I  will  use  the  words  of  an  old,  experienced  miner, 
w^ho  said  to  me  that  the  Birch  Creek  diggings  '  are  only  Chinese 
diggings  '  compared  with  Bonanza  or  El  Dorado. 

"  '  Why,'  he  went  on,  '  I  know  one  or  two  claims  on  the  El 
Dorado  that  I  would  not  give  for  the  whole  Birch  Creek  district.' 

"  A  good  creek  was  discovered  on  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  in  the 
fall  of  1895,  named  Mosquito  Creek.  As  the  law  allows  a  claim 
of  1,320  feet  measured  in  the  general  direction  of  the  creek,  the 
few  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  discovery  took  up  the 
whole  creek  by  locating  claims  of  that  extent,  while  the  rule  up  to 
that  time  had  been  claims  of  500  feet  only. 

"  As  I  have  before  told  you,  we  own  Miller  and  Glacier  Creeks, 
besides  some  others  affluent  to  Sixty  Mile.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  show  you  we  own  a  vastly  larger  area  and  also  much  richer. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold  on  the  Klondyke  as  it  is  called,  although 
the  proper  name  of  the  creek  is  in  Indian  'Troan-dik,'  was  made 
by  three  men  :  Robert  Henderson,  a  Canadian  and  a  native  of 
Prince  Edward  Island;  Frank  Swanson,  a  Norwegian;  and  another 
named  Munson,  whose  nationality  I  do  not  know — who  in  July, 
1896,  were  prospecting  on  Indian  Creek.  They  proceeded  up  the 
creek  without  finding  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  until  they  reached 
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Dominion  Creek,  and  after  prospecting-  there  they  crossed  over  the 
divide  and  found  Gold  Bottom,  an  affluent  of  the  Klondyke,  where 
they  got  g-ood  prospects  and  went  to  work.  Provisions  running 
short,  Henderson  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek, 
leaving  the  two  others  at  work.  From  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek 
he  went  up  to  Sixty  Mile,  but  failing-  to  obtain  a  supply  there  he 
had  to  make  for  Forty  Mile.  On  the  way  down  he  passed  an  old 
mining- comrade  named  George  W.  Carmack,  a  native  of  California, 
who  had  associated  with  him  two  Indians,  Tagish  Jim  and  Tagish 
Charlie,  natives  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon,  who  proudly 
claimed  to  be  '  King  George  men,'  or  British  Indians.  Now  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  miner's  code  is  that  he  shall  proclaim  all  dis- 
coveries made  by  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Henderson  at  once 
informed  Carmack  of  the  discovery  on  Gold  Bottom,  and  advised 
him  to  try  there.  Making  inquiries  of  the  local  Indians  as  to  the 
situation  of  Gold  Bottom,  he  learned  the  route  to  it,  and  along  with 
the  two  Indians  mentioned,  started,  climbing  over  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from  the  valley  of  Bonanza  Creek, 
down  into  that  creek  and  up  it  to  El  Dorado.  He  went  up  it  about 
three  miles  and  then  followed  the  ridge  dividing  its  waters  from 
those  of  Bonanza  until  he  struck  the  watershed  between  Indian 
Creek  and  Klondyke,  along  which  he  travelled  until  he  reached  the 
head  of  a  creek  that  he  assumed  to  be  the  Gold  Bottom.  He  went 
down,  found  Swanson  and  Munson  at  work,  but  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  prospects  there  and  determined  to  return  and  prospect  the 
creek  now  known  as  Bonanza  from  its  head  downward,  as  it  lay 
in  the  direction  of  his  way  home.  He  found  nothing  of  note  until 
he  came  down  about  midway,  where  from  a  little  nook  in  a  bend 
of  the  creek  he  panned  out  a  good  prospect  This  encouraged  him 
to  try  again.  He  did  so,  and  in  a  few  moments  panned  out  $12.75, 
which  he  put  in  an  old  Winchester  cartridge  shell  and  corked 
with  a  piece  of  stick.  This  was  on  the  loth  of  August,  1896. 
The  next  day  he  staked  discovery  claim  and  No.  i  below  for 
himself.  No.  2  for  Tagish  Charlie,  and  No.  i  above  for  Tagish 
Jim.  He  then  made  his  way  down  the  creek  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  went  down  the  river  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  On  the  way  he 
met  several  miners  and  informed  them  of  his  discovery.  At  first 
they  would  not  believe  him,  as  his  reputation  for  truth  was  not 
above  par.  These  miners  said  they  could  not  tell  when  he  was 
telling  the  truth  if  he  ever  was,  as  he  was  the  greatest  liar  this  side 
of — a  great  many  places.  Some  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  my 
opinion.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  was  no  question  about 
the  man  having  the  $12.75  in  gold.  The  only  question,  then,  was 
where  did  he  get  it?  He  had  not  been  up  the  Sixty  Mile,  nor  yet 
the  Forty  Mile,  and  he  must  have  got  it  somewhere  near  where  he 
was  engaged  fishing,  and  that  was  right  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Klondyke.  Then  followed  the  excitement.  Boatload  after  boat- 
load of  men  went  up  from  Forty  Mile.  They  went  up  anyhow  and 
anyway,  starting  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.     Men  who  had 
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been  drunk  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  fact  were  tumbled  into  boats 
and  taken  up  without  any  knowledg^e  that  they  were  travelling-. 
One  man,  indeed,  was  so  drunk  that  he  did  not  realize  that  he  had 
left  Forty  Mile  until  he  was  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
Klondyke.  And  yet  he  owns  one  of  the  very  best  claims  in  the 
Klondyke  district  today.  The  whole  creek,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  giving  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  claims, 
was  staked  in  a  few  weeks.  El  Dorado  Creek,  seven  and  a  half  or 
eight  miles  long,  providing  eighty  claims,  was  staked  in  about  the 
same  length  of  time.  Boulder,  Adams  and  other  gulches  were 
prospected,  and  gave  good  surface  showings,  gold  being  found  in 
the  gravel  in  the  creeks.  Good  surface  prospects  ma)^  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  existence  of  very  fair  bedrock.  It  was  not 
until  December,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  diggings  was 
established.  Twenty-One  above  discovery  on  Bonanza  was  the  one 
which  first  proved  the  value  of  the  district.  The  owner  of  this 
claim  was  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  up  a  few  tubfuls  of  dirt  every 
night  and  paying  his  workmen  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  an 
hour.  Claim  No.  5,  El  Dorado  next  produced  a  pan  of  $57.00. 
This  was  succeeded  by  one  of  upwards  of  $80.00.  Then  came  one 
of  $1 12.00.  Soon  after,  Claim  No.  16  showed  up  a  pan  of  $212.00, 
and  this  it  was  that  caused  the  intense  excitement  in  that  country. 
I  believe  the  excitement  outside  was  even  greater  than  it  was 
there.  The  news  went  down  to  Circle  City  late  in  December,  and 
it  at  once  emptied  itself  and  came  up  to  Dawson.  The  scenes  of 
the  Forty  Mile  rush  were  repeated.  The  miners  came  up  any  way 
they  could,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with  provisions  and 
empty  handed.  On  their  arrival  they  found  that  all  the  creeks  had 
been  staked  weeks  before.  A  good  many  Canadians  and  others 
who  at  Circle  City  had  out-Americaned  the  natural  native-born 
Americans  in  their  protestations  and  professions  of  Americanism, 
came  up  to  our  territory  in  this  rush,  with  certain  expectations  of 
realizing  something  in  the  new  finds  by  reason  of  their  nationality, 
and  in  Canada  made  loud  -professions  of  loyalty,  cursed  their 
luck,  and  declared  it  strange  indeed  that  a  Canadian  or  a  Briton 
could  not  get  a  foot  of  ground  in  his  own  country.  One  of  these 
men  who  arrived  too  late  was  an  Irishman,  who  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  anything  here,  went  up  and  down  the  creeks 
trying  to  bully  the  owners  into  selling,  informing  them  that  the 
claims  would  be  cut  down  from  500  to  250  feet  and  that  they 
might  as  well  sell  him  a  half  interest  as  have  the  claims  taken 
away  from  them.  Afterwards  he  actually  threatened  to  have  this 
done,  and  declared  that  he  had  a  '  pull  '  at  Ottawa,  and  could 
accomplish  it.  He  came  one  day  to  where  I  was  at  work,  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  the  man  assisting  me,  and  offered  to  wager 
the  sum  of  $2,000  that  all  the  claims  in  the  district  would  be  cut  in 
two — that  is  reduced  to  250  feet,  before  the  ist  of  August  next,  this 
being  in  March.  One  of  the  parties  who  heard  him,  came  to  me 
and  asked  what  I  thought  about  it. 
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'  Do  you  gamble?'  I  asked  him. 
"  '  Well— a  little,'  he  replied. 

"  '  My  friend,'  said  I,  'you  should  have  taken  that  bet  then,, 
for  you  were  never  surer  of  winning  $2,000  in  all  your  life.' 

"  But  this  Irishman  and  others  of  his  kin  rang  the  changes  so 
much  on  the  theme  of  the  cutting  in  two  of  the  claims  that  to  quell 
the  excitement  I  put  up  notices  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  length  of  the  claims  was  regulated  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  their  extent 
except  by  the  same  body;  and  I  further  told  the  claim  owners  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  threats.  One  man  tried,  by  securing  a 
fraction  between  two  claims,  to  force  the  owners  to  come  to  his 
terms,  forgetting  that  the  law  of  this  country  does  not  allow  any 
man  to  play  the  hog.  For  some  time  he  kept  the  owners  of  the 
adjoining  claims  very  uneasy.  As  I  was  making  a  survey  of  the 
claims  on  El  Dorado  at  that  time,  and  gradually  approaching  the 
claims  concerned,  36  and  37,  there  was  much  anxiety  as  to  what 
the  result  of  my  survey  would  be.  When  I  arrived  at  this  spot  I 
found  the  fraction  in  which  this  man  was  interested  was  only  a 
matter  of  inches,  and  so  I  determined  to  have  some  fun  at  the 
party's  expense.  In  order  to  run  the  line  bounding  the  fractioa 
and  the  claim,  I  had  to  set  a  tall  pole  up  at  the  boundary  post, 
which  was  down  in  a  hollow.  The  man  whom  1  sent  to  set  it  up 
could  not  get  it  plumb  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  trying  to  get  him  to  plumb  it,  and  at  last  in 
assumed  vexation  I  said,  'Oh,  I'll  go  down  and  plumb  it  myself 
— and  started  towards  the  post.  Now,  I  had  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  tell  anyone  the  extent  of  a  fraction,  but  marked  it  on  the  post 
bounding  it,  and  if  there  was  more  than  one  person  wanting  it, 
the  first  seeing  the  extent  and  properly  marking  it  of  course  had 
the  prior  claim  to  it.  While  I  was  standing  by  the  post,  the  frac- 
tion claimant  came  up  to  me  and  piteously  asked  if  I  would  not 
tell  him  how  much  of  a  fraction  there  was,  as  it  was  getting  late 
and  he  had  a  long  way  to  go  home.  I  said  I  can't  tell  you  whether 
it's  three  or  four  inches  until  I  get  this  picket  plumbed.  He  made 
no  reply — ^just  one  look,  and  then  he  started  down  the  creek, 
pulling  up  his  stakes  as  he  went,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
bystanders.  He  is  now  known  as  Three  Inch  White  throughout 
all  that  country. 

''Bonanza  and  El  Dorado  creeks  afford  between  them  278 
claims  ;  their  several  affluents  will  yield  as  many  more,  and  nearly 
all  of  these  claims  are  good.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
about  a  hundred  of  those  on  Bonanza  will  yield  upwards  of  $30,- 
000,000,  and  about  thirty  on  the  El  Dorado  will  yield  a  million 
each.  These  two  creeks  will,  I  am  quite  confident,  turn  out  from 
$60,000,000  to  $75,000,000,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no 
other  region  in  the  world  that  has  afforded  so  many  homestakes— 
that  is,  fortunes  enabling  the  owners  to  go  home,  and  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  their  days  at  their  ease — considering  that  the  work 
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has  had  to  be  done  with  very  luTiited  facilities,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  of  labor,  and  that  the  crudest  appliances  only  are  as 
yet  available.  When  I  tell  you  that  to  properly  work  each  claim, 
ten  or  twelve  men  are  required,  and  that  only  500  were  available 
that  season,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  contended  with. 

On  Bear  Creek,  which  joins  the  Klondyke  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  above  that,  good  claims  have  been  found;  and  also  on 
Gold  Bottom,  Hunker,  Last  Chance  and  Cripple  creeks.  On  Gold 
Bottom  as  high  as  $15  to  the  pan  has  been  taken,  and  although 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  as  rich  as  El  Dorado  or  Bonanza,  they 
are  richer  than  any  other  creeks  known  in  that  country.  Then, 
thirty-five  miles  higher  up  the  Klondyke,  Too-Much-Gold  creek 
was  found.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
who  saw  mica  glistening  in  its  sand,  mistook  it  for  gold  and  so 
named  it. 

*'  A  fact  that  I  am  now  going  to  state  to  you,  and  one  easily 
demonstrated,  is  that  from  Telegraph  Creek  northward  to  the 
boundary  line,  we  have  in  the  Dominion  and  in  British  Columbia  an 
area  of  from  550  to  600  miles  in  length  and  from  100  to  150  miles 
in  width,  over  the  whole  of  which  rich  prospects  have  been  found. 
We  must  have  from  90,000  to  100,000  square  miles,  which,  with 
proper  care,  judicious  handling,  and  improved  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  food  and  utensils,  will  be  the  largest,  as  it  is 
probably  the  richest  gold  field  the  world  has  ever  known.  Your 
Provincial  Minister  of  Mines  may  wish  to  extend  that  down  to  the 
boundary  line,  but  that,  of  course,  I  leave  to  him. 

"  The  Stewart  and  the  Pelly  are  in  this  gold-bearing  zone,  and 
also  give  promising  indications.  As  I  before  mentioned,  the 
Stewart  River  had  been  mined  on  for  several  years  before  the 
discovery  of  coarse  gold  on  Forty  Mile.  After  the  discovery  of 
Forty  Mile  it  took  the  attention  of  all  the  miners  entering  the 
country  until  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Birch  Creek.  The  Forty 
Mile  District,  together  with  the  Birch  Creek  District,  engaged  all 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  two  companies  trading  on  the 
river,  and  there  was  no  provisions  to  spare  for  any  other  than 
these  two  points.  This  prohibited  prospecting  on  the  Stewart  or 
elsewhere,  but  many  of  the  old  timers  declared,  and  do  so  yet, 
that  with  a  proper  supply  of  provisions  placed  convenient  to  the 
Stewart,  it  will  be  the  camp  of  the  country,  if,  with  its  affluents 
aggregating  about  800  miles  of  stream,  on  the  bars  of  Stewart 
River,  year  after  year,  grub-stakes  have  been  cleaned  up,  the 
supply  being  replaced  annually.  It  is  now  easy  to  make  $8.00  a 
day  off  those  bars,  and  the  discoverers  for  several  years  made 
$20.00  a  day  and  upwards.  Now,  it  is  obvious  from  the  yearly 
renewal  of  this  gold  that  it  must  come  from  somewhere.  That 
somewhere  has  not  yet  been  found.  Give  us  facilities  and  a  very 
short  time  will  settle  the  question.  The  Stewart  itself,  it  is  claimed 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  well,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
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about  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  in  itself  is  a  valuable  asset 
in  the  development  of  that  district.  Robert  Henderson,  whom  I 
referred  to  as  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Bonanza,  in 
June  of  the  present  year  started  up  the  Stewart  alone  in  a  small 
boat  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  tools  to  prospect  the  river 
and  its  branches,  he  being  convinced  that  it  offers  the  largest  and 
probably  the  richest  field  in  that  country  for  prospecting.  That  is 
the  stuff  the  true  prospector  is  made  of,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  he  is  a  Canadian. 

"  In  regard  to  quartz  claims.  Seven  have  already  been  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Forty  Mile  and  Dawson.  One  of  these,  named 
Cone  Hill,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  Forty  Mile  river,  from 
the  Yukon,  is  a  veritable  mountain  of  gold-bearing  rock,  and 
would  require  generations  to  work  it  out.  Assays  show  from 
^  $3.00  to  $11.00  per  ton;  the  only  question  is,  will  that  amount 
pay  for  reduction  under  the  conditions  there  existent,  and  the 
enormous  freight  rates  incidental  to  transportrtion  to  that  vicinity. 
About  forty  miles  farther  up  the  river  two  large  claims  have  been 
located  by  an  expert  miner  hailing  from  the  United  States,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Montana  and  other  mineral  states,  - 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  extent  of  the  lode  on  which  these  two 
claims  are  situated,  is  such  that  it  is  greater  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  his  assays  showing  the  value  to  be  about  $8.00  a 
ton.  On  Bear  creek  a  quartz  claim  was  located  last  winter,  and  I 
drew  up  the  papers  for  the  owner  ;  he  had  to  swear  that  he  had 
found  gold  ;  he  swore  this,  but  he  would  not  tell  me  what  it  was. 
I  pounded  up  several  specimens  of  the  rock  in  a  hand  mortar  but 
had  no  sieve  to  properly  complete  the  operation.  Those  who 
understand  this  will  infer  at  once  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend 
with.  The  poorest  specimen  I  tried  yielded  one  hundred  dollars  to 
to  the  ton  ;  the  richest,  one  thousand.  Now  while  I  am  positive 
of  this,  I  know  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  lode.  The  discoverer 
described  it  to  me  as  being  about  30  feet  high  and  15  wide, 
projected  into  the  bed  of  a  creek,  but  whether  it  was  the  lode  itself 
or  simply  the  result  of  a  slide  he  did  not  know.  Even  if  it  is  the 
latter  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  feat  to  find  the  lode  from  which 
it  was  detached.  About  thirty  miles  up  the  Klondyke  another 
quartz  claim  has  been  located  by  a  Canadian,  who  swore  positively 
that  he  found  gold  in  it  and  that  it  was  good,  but  he  did  not  say 
just  how  good. 

"  A  point  to  which  I  now  want  to  direct  attention  is  that  the 
gold  on  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado  creeks  at  certain  stages  has  the 
same  degree  of  fineness.  As  you  come  down  both  creeks  it  de- 
creases in  value  until  it  reaches  a  minimum  of  about  $15.25  per 
ounce,  Troy  weight.  From  that  point  it  again  increases  as  we  go 
farther  down.  Now  if  we  draw  a  line  through  the  points  of  corre- 
sponding value  on  these  two  creeks,  w^e  find  that  projecting  them 
Eastward  we  strike  Gold  Bottom  and  Hunker  creeks.  Projecting 
them  West  we  strike  Miller  and  Glacier  creeks,  and  the  heads  of  the 
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gulches  in  Forty  Mile,  from  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away.  What  do 
we  infer  from  this  ?  That  there  is  a  continuous  system  of  gold- 
bearing  rock  running  across  the  country  in  this  direction.  Again 
we  find  that  the  gold  in  nuggets  found  on  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado 
bears  no  evidence  of  having  travelled  any  distance — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  nuggets  are  as  angular  and  irregular  in  shape  as 
though  you  had  just  pounded  them  out  of  the  mother  lode.  This, 
I  think,  leads  to  the  inference  that  tha.t  mother  lode  is  not  very 
distant  from  where  the  gold  is  now  found,  and  the  only  debatable 
question  in  my  mind  is,  is  it  in  lodes  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  pay 
for  working  by  stamp  mills,  or  is  it  a  series  of  widely  disseminated 
thin  seams,  that  the  miners  term  "stringers,"  so  scattered  as  to 
render  working  them  unprofitable.  Time  alone  will  reveal  this 
secret.  I  have  been  told  that  gold  has  been  found  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Lebarge,  on  a  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  east. 
Prospects,  too,  are  found  on  the  Dalton  trail,  on  the  other  side  of  * 
the  Yukon  river.  A  man  riding  across  the  Alsek,  on  this  trail,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  in  climbing  ashore  caught  at  a  small 
tree,  which  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Where  he  landed  he  saw 
something  shining  on  the  rock.  He  picked  it  up  and  found  that  it 
was  gold.  He  showed  me  this  gold  at  Fort  Cudahy  in  July,  1896, 
the  amount  being  about  $1.60.  Other  prospects  have  also  been 
found  along  the  same  trail,  about  midw^ay  between  there  and 
Selkirk.  From  these  circumstances  and  discoveries,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  this  country  there  is  gold,  while  in  this  particular 
zone  it  is  specially  abundant.  This  zone  lies  outside  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  to  the  westward  of  the  Rockies  and  has 
the  same  general  trend.  It  consists  of  cretaceous  rock  rising  into 
very  high  peaks  in  some  places,  and  crosses  the  Yukon  River  just 
below  the  boundary. 

"Another  product  of  the  country  that  demands  attention  is 
copper.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  found  somewhere  on  the  White  River 
in  great  abundance,  although  the  location  of  the  main  deposit  has 
yet  to  be  made.  Mr.  Harper  w^as  shown  a  large  piece  of  pure 
copper  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  it 
myself.  It  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  White  river  some- 
where— ^just  where  has  yet  to  be  disclosed.  Silver  has  also  been 
found,  and  lead,  and  in  addition,  to  work  these  wheti  the  proper 
time  and  facilities  come,  we  have  coal  in  abundance.  It  is  found 
running  along  the  base  of  the  last  described  range  of  cretaceous 
mountains.  A  deposit  of  coal  in  this  range  runs  right  through  our 
territory.  At  two  points  near  Forty  Mile  it  crops  out  prominently, 
in  one  place  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of 
the  Yukon  River.  A  short  distance  above  this  it  crops  out  again 
only  about  eight  miles  from  the  Yukon,  and  w^henever  the  Cone 
Hill  mine,  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  is  worked,  the  coal  to 
work  it  with  is  only  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  operations.  About  thirty  miles  farther  up,  on  one  of  the 
many  small  affluents  of  the  Yukon,  it  again  crops  out  a  few^  miles 
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from  the  bank  of  the  main  river,  and  at  Fifteen  Mile  creek,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Thronda,  there  are  also  outcroppings  of  coal.  On 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Stewart  coal  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
drift  :  and  again  about  six  miles  above  the  Five  Fingers  coal  crops 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  river.  In  fact,  there  is  any  amount 
of  coal  in  the  country  with  which  to  work  our  precious  minerals 
when  we  obtain  the  necessary  facilities.  Regarding  the  surface  of 
the  country  and  the  difficulties  of  prospecting:  Passing  down  the 
river  in  a  boat  one  sees  a  succession  of  trees,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen 
and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  naturally  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  well  timbered  country,  and  so  it  is — along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  But  let  him  disembark  and  go  inland,  and 
he  will  find  the  ground  covered  with  what  is  locally  known  as 
'  niggerheads,'  which  consist  of  columns  of  decayed  coarse  grass 
peculiar  to  this  region.  They  are  formed  by  the  annual  growth  of 
grasses  decaying  and  falling  dow^n,  while  year  after  year  the  roots 
of  the  growing  grasses  bind  this  together  into  an  almost  solid 
column,  which  stands  upon  a  bed  of  mud.  To  walk  across  a 
niggerhead  swamp  is  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  exercises  one  can  in- 
dulge in.  You  cannot  walk  on  them — you  must  walk  between 
them.  Put  your  foot  on  top  of  one  of  them — it  sways  under  you, 
and  down  you  go  to  your  knees  in  the  mud  between  them.  The 
•  result  is  that  the  miners  and  other  residents  of  that  country  keep 
as  far  away  from  the  niggerhead  swamp  as  they  conveniently 
can,  avoiding  it  as  they  would  the  plague. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  country  the  surface  is  covered  by  from 
one  foot  to  two  of  moss — and  underneath  the  everlasting  frost. 
On  this  a  scrubby  growth  of  trees  is  found,  extending  up  the 
mountain  sides  to  an  altitude  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  this  which  appears  to  those 
passing  down  the  river  in  boats  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  good 
timber  seen  along  the  banks.  Timber  that  is  fit  for  anything  is 
scarce,  and  we  should  husband  it  carefully.  A  great  deal  of  our 
timber  has  already  gone  down  the  river.  It  was  our  timber  that 
built  Circle  City.  Our  timber  has  indeed  served  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Upper  Yukon  country.  A  large  amount  of  timber  is 
required  for  the  development  of  our  own  resources  on  the  upper 
river,  and  our  government  should  at  once  take  steps  to  protect  it 
for  our  own  use  and  benefit, 

"  Above  the  timber  line  you  come  to  the  bare  rocks — the  crests 
bare  save  where  clothed  with  a  growth  of  lichen  on  which  the 
Caribou  feeds.  There  is  no  timber  in  the  way  here— no  moss,  and 
no  brush.  The  miners,  in  travelling,  consequently  keep  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Bedrock  prospecting  necessarily  has  to  be  reserved  for  the 
winter.  First  the  moss  has  to  be  cleared  away,  and  then  the 
muck  or  decayed  vegetable  mould  has  to  be  picked  away  for  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  After  two  or  three  feet  in  depth  has 
been  picked  out,  a  fire  is  built  in  this  'hole'  as  it  is  termed,  in 
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the  evening.  In  the  morning-  the  ground  which  has  been  thawed 
by  the  fire,  is  shovelled  out,  and  in  the  afternoon  wood  for  another 
fire  procured;  in  the  evening  another  fire  is  built,  the  ground 
thawed  by  this  is  the  following  morning  shovelled  out — and  so  on 
until  bedrock  is  reached.  Six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  feet  of  the 
surface  is  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  in 
the  clay,  termed  by  the  miners  'muck.'  As  soon  as  gravel  is 
struck,  prospecting  is  commenced — that  is,  a  pan  or  two  of  the 
dirt  is  washed  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  keeping  or  not,  as 
the  refuse  is  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  the  paying  dirt  on 
the  other.  Near  to  and  on  bedrock  the  pay  is  found,  which  is 
generally  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep.  With  reference 
to  the  so-called  muck — all  the  way  through  it  we  find  trees  lying 
in  every  direction.  These  trees  are  of  the  same  kinds  of  wood 
and  present  the  same  appearances  of  growth  as  those  to-day 
growing  on  the  surface.  In  order  to  determine  approximately  the 
age  of  the  pay  dirt,  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  features  in  this 
connection,  but  did  not  obtain  sufficient  data,  nor  was  I  iSng 
enough  there  to  do  so.  I  know  that  trees  are  now  growing  on 
the  surface  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  the  roots  of  these  very  often  engirdling  trees  fully  as  old  of 
the  same  kind  lying  immediately  beneath  them.  Beneath  these 
again  are  other  trees — and  so  on  down  to  a  depth  often  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  gold  deposit, 
or  pay  dirt,  was  made  thousands  of  years  ago,  yet  in  it  we  find  the 
bones  of  animals  which  are  still  quite  common  in  the  district,  and 
of  others  which  are  found  farther  to  the  south.  I  have  in  my 
possession  two  horns  of  the  bison,  or  so-called  buffalo,  which  a 
few  years  ago  roamed  the  prairies  to  the  south  and  east  of  this,  in 
vast  herds.  These  were,  when  I  got  them,  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  similar  horns  which  one  would  pick  up  in  a 
journey  from,  say  Calgary  to  McLeod,  or  any  other  part  of  our 
prairie  region  which  the  buffalo  frequented.  I  have  also  part  of 
the  horn  of  a  moose — part  of  the  head  of  an  elk,  showing  the  brain 
cavity,  which  is  as  large  and  well-developed  as  that  of  any  elk 
which  might  be  found  there  to-day.  I  have  also  part  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  neck  vertebrae  of  the  bison.  Along  with  these 
are  found  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon — several  of  which  were  picked 
up  on  the  claims  of  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado  last  winter.  In  one 
of  these  claims  a  piece  of  a  rib  was  found  in  the  paystreak,  to 
which  some  of  the  frozen  flesh  still  adhered.  It  crumbled  away, 
however,  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  heat  and  the  air. 
This  piece  of  rib  was  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  from 
its  size  very  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  smaller  animals,  such 
as  the  mountain  sheep  or  goat.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  at  any  depth  in  those  creeks.  I 
brought  away  for  our  National  Museum  sections  of  trees  found  in 
the  so-called  muck,  from  depths  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  I  will  sub- 
mit these  to  our  experts  in  the  several  branches  concerned,  together 
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with  the  data  I  noted  in  connection  with  them,  and  they  can  then 
theorize  to  their  hearts'  content  as  to  their  ag-e.  This  much  I  will 
say — that  this  wood  found  at  these  depths  is  to  all  appearance  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  growing  there.  The  size  of  the  growth 
rings  is  no  greater  ;  the  nature  of  the  timber  is  the  same;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  tree  is  no  greater  than  that  of  those  now  growing 
in  the  same  vicinity.  These  facts  would  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
the  climate  of  this  district  in  the  days  of  the  deposit  of  the  pay- 
streak,  as  it  is  termed,  was  much  similar  to  what  it  now  is.  Bed- 
rock, and  the  gravel  above  it,  show  no  evidence  of  glaciation ;  the 
gold  itself  bears  no  evidence  of  glaciation.  This  much  I  say  on 
that  point — let  the  experts  now  argue  it  out  for  themselves. 

"  Now,  a  few  words  on  the  manner  of  getting  out  the  dirt  in 
this  region.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  enable 
us  to  prosecute  our  work  without  interference  from  water,  we  sink 
a  hole  to  bedrock,  as  I  have  before  described.  The  time  this  takes 
is  measured  by  the  depth  of  the  hole,  one  foot  per  day  being 
counted  fair  work.  Should  we  reach  bedrock  without  finding 
prospects,  another  hole  has  to  be  sunk  in  the  same  way,  and  this 
process  continued  until  pay  is  struck.  One  claimholder  may 
locate  pay  at  the  very  first  hole.  The  man  adjoining  may  have 
to  sink  many.  One  instance  I  know  of  in  which  eleven  holes  were 
sunk  across  the  valley  without  anything  being  struck  in  any  of 
them.  In  fact,  the  valley  was  almost  crosscut,  as  it  is  termed,  yet 
a  miner  in  the  vicinity  paid  this  unfortunate  man  $2,500  for  a  half 
interest  in  his  claim,  being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  eleven  holes 
had  been  put  down  and  nothing  found.  This  I  think  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  confidence  the  miners  have  in  the  ground  on  those 
creeks.  Now,  suppose  pay  is  struck  in  one  of  our  holes.  The  pay 
streak,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  seldom  more  than  three  feet  in 
depth.  On  the  side  of  the  hole  which  shows  the  best  indications,  a 
fire  is  placed  which  thaws  out  a  few  inches  on  that  wall  to  a  height 
of  forty-five  feet.  In  the  morning,  the  waste  dirt,  or  what  contains 
no  pay,  is  shovelled  out  and  thrown  to  one  side,  the  pay  dirt  being- 
placed  in  what  is  termed  the  dump,  which  freezes  solid  a  few 
mornings  after  it  has  reached  the  top.  This  process  is  continued 
in  the  the  direction  of  the  best  pay,  a  distance  which  is  governed 
by  the  thickness  of  the  crust  on  top.  If  this  is  twenty  feet,  you 
may  drift  thirty  feet  with  safety,  when  a  new  hole  or  shaft  has  to 
be  sunk  and  the  drifting  continued.  In  this  way  the  pay  streak  is 
taken  from  underneath  the  surface  during  the  winter  until  the 
water  begins  running  in  the  spring,  finds  its  way  into  the 
shafts,  and  hinders  operations  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
closed.  Preparations  for  the  erection  of  dams  are  then  made,  and 
sluiceboxes  procured  with  which  to  wash  the  dump.  As  many  of 
you  are  unacquainted  with  sluicing,  I  will  give  a  brief  description 
of  it.  A  sluice  box  is  about  ten  inches  in  width  and  twelve  feet  in 
length,  the  boxes  so  made  that  they  fit  into  each  other,  like  the 
joints  of  a  telescope.    In  these  are  placed  what  are  called  riffle- 
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bars,  which  are  strips  of  wood  about  one  inch  square  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  long  nailed  together  at  their  ends  so  as  to  be  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart.  These  are  placed  longitudinally  in  the  sluice  boxes,  which 
are  set  up  so  as  to  have  an  incline  of  two  or  three  inches  fall  per 
foot  of  their  length.  Into  this  system  of  boxes  a  stream  of  water 
is  directed,  which  must  be  of  sufficient  volume  to  carry  with  it  the 
gravel  and  dirt  that  is  in  the  dump.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has 
attained  sufficient  force  to  thaw  out  the  surface  of  the  dump,  it  is 
as  fast  as  thawed,  shovelled  into  these  sluice  boxes  ;  the  water 
carries  down  with  it  to  the  tailings,  as  it  is  termed,  the  refuse — that 
is,  the  gravel,  sand,  and  other  matter  which  is  not  wanted.  The 
gold  and  the  black  sand,  which  is  simply  pulverized  magnetic  ore, 
owing  to  their  much  greater  weight  fall  between  the  riffle-bars  and 
are  held  there.  As  soon  as  the  riffle-bars  are  filled  so  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  gold  passing  over  and  downward  to  the  tailings,  the 
flow  of  water  is  stopped,  and  what  is  called  the  clean-up  is 
made.  That  is  the  riffle-bars  are  lifted  out  and  the  contents  of  the 
sluice  boxes  gathered  and  the  black  sand  and  other  refuse  separated 
from  the  gold.  In  one  instance  eighty  avoirdupois  pounds  of  gold 
were  realized  from  a  single  clean-up,  representing  about  $16,000 
in  money.  This  seems  extraordinary,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  dump  from  which  this  came  contained  only  $110,000  and 
took  the  united  efforts  of  five  or  six  men  at  $1.50  per  hour  for 
upwards  of  three  months,  not  including  the  labors  of  sluicing,  so 
that  although  it  is  tremendously  rich,  it  is  not  exactly  all  profit. 

"I  saw  the  other  evening  in  one  of  the  papers  that  a  man 
who  owns  a  claim  on  El  Dorado  and  another  on  Bear  Creek  has 
sold  out  for  $1,000,000.  He  went  into  the  country  a  poor  man 
with  the  intention  of  raising  sufficient  money  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  his  place.  Well,  he  has  done  so;  he  has  not  only  paid  off 
his  own  mortgage,  but  the  mortgages  of  all  his  neighbors. 

"  Although  these  creeks  are  rich,  and  as  I  have  told  you  more 
men  have  made  homestakes  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  look  only  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
An  American,  from  Seattle,  came  in  June,  1896,  to  the  Forty  Mile, 
with  his  wife,  with  the  intention  of  bettering  his  condition.  They 
went  out  again  last  July  with  $52,000.  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  this  man,  a  very  decent,  intelligent  chap.  He  told  me  one 
day  that  if  he  could  remain  iji  that  country  from  three  to  five  years 
and  go  out  with  $5,000,  he  would  consider  himself  in  great  luck. 
He  has  come  out  with  $52,000,  and  after  prospecting  his  claim  at 
both  ends  and  a  little  in  the  middle,  he  concludes  that  there  is 
$1,500,000  in  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Marks 
has  been  in  there  for  eleven  years.  I  have  known  him  well,  and 
once  when  he  was  sick  last  fall  I  happened  to  ask  him  how  old  he 
was.  Sixty-three  years,  he  said.  Then  I  asked  him  how  long  he 
had  been  mining.     His  reply  was  forty-two  years — in  all  parts  of 
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the  world  except  in  Australia.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  had  never  made  his  stake,  he  told  me  he  had  never  yet 
made  more  than  a  living,  and  often  that  was  a  very  scanty  one. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  oppcsite  experience,  but  I  could  quote 
scores  of  similar  cases,  so  that  I  would  not  have  you  look  too 
much  on  the  bright  side. 

"There  are  men  in  that  country  who  are  poor  and  who  will 
remain  so.  It  has  not  been  their  "luck,"  as  they  call  it,  to  strike* 
it  rich,  but  I  may  say  that  that  country  offers  to  men  of  great 
fortitude,  steadiness  and  some  intelligence,  an  opportunity  to  make 
more  money  in  a  given  time  than  they  could  possibly  make  any- 
where else.  You  have,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  contend  with  ; 
your  patience  will  be  sorely  tried,  for  the  conditions  are  so  unique 
that  they  have  surprised  many  who  have  gone  in  hopefully,  and  have 
left  in  disgust.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  there  are  many  obstacles 
and  disagreeable  conditions  in  connection  with  prospecting. 

"First,  a  few  words  about  the  mosquitoes  During  the 
summer,  and  until  September,  they  are  a  veritable  plague.  They 
seem  to  feed  on  smoke.  And  as  to  fire — they  appear  to  revel  in 
it.  The  only  way  to  escape  them  is  to  cover  one's  self  with 
mosquito  netting.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  prospect  in  the 
summer  time  unless  a  man  be  an  old  miner  and  well  hardened,  for 
all  day  long,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  those  mosquitoes 
are  after  you.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  Of  course 
they  are  not  an  annoyance  in  the  winter  time,  but  while  we  have 
no  mosquitoes  then,  I  will,  on  the  other  hand,  show  you  what  you 
may  expect  in  the  way  of  temperature.  I  have  made  some 
extracts  from  my  meteorological  records,  which  I  wnll  here  present. 
They  cover  the  period  from  August,  1895,  to  November,  1896,  and 
show  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  reached,  as  follows: — 

1895. 


August  Thermometer  :    32  and  below —  6  Times. 

40   "       "   —  II  " 

September   32   "       "   — 18  " 

40   "       "   —26  " 

October   32   "       "   — 28  " 

40  "   —31  " 

Lowest,  25th  :  12.6. 
First  snow,  4th. 
Snowed — 7  days. 

November  Thermometer  :    32  and  below — 30  Times. 

o    "       "    — II  " 
Lowest,  17th: -36.4. 
Highest,    7th:  38.5. 
Snowed  on  five  days. 
December.  Thermometer  :     o  and  below — 31  Times. 


-40   "       "   —  3  " 
-30   -       "   -  5  " 
Lowest,  24th: -55.5. 
Highest,  14th  :  6°. 

o  and  above — 7  times. 
Snowed  on  six  days. 
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1896. 

January  Thermometer  :     o  and  above —  i  Times. 

-30  "  "  —23  " 

-40  "  "  —15  " 

-  50  "  "  — 12  " 
-60  "  "  —  7  " 

Lowest,  26th: -68. 5. 
Highest,  29th  :  6°. 

Mean  minimum  temperature — 42°. 
"     maximum         "        — 33°. 

Snowed  on  four  days. 

February  Thermometer  :      o  and  below — 28  Times. 

-30  "  "  -II  " 

-40  "  "  --10  " 

-  50  '  *  "  —  2  " 
--60  "  "  —  2  " 

Lowest  :  -  34. 5. 

Highest,  20th 


March  Thermometer  :     o  and  below — 19  Times. 

-30   "       "   —  I 


-  32  and  above — 7  times. 

below — 19 
"   —  I 
above — 31 


32    "       "   -  5  " 
Lowest,  20th  :  -  37. 2. 
Highest,  13th  :  40°. 
Snowed  on  five  days. 

April  Thermometer:     o  and  below — 15  Times. 

20   "  "   —  8  " 

32   "  above —  5  " 

o   "  "   — 29  " 

20   "  above —  i  " 
Lowest,    5th  :  -  38.2. 
Highest,  i6th  :  49°. 
Snowed  on  four  days. 
Rained  on  two  days. 

May  Thermometer  :    32  and  below — 18  Times. 

40   "   above — 27  " 
50   "       "   —21  " 
60   "       "   —  5  " 
Lowest,     1st,  2nd  and  3rd  :  -  5°. 
Highest,  1 8th  and  23rd  :  62°. 
Snowed  on  one  day. 
Rained  on  four  days. 
Forty-Mile  River  broke  up  on  the  nth. 

Yukon  River  broke  up  on  the  17th,  and  ran  thickly  with  ice  until  the 
first  boat  came  down  that  afternoon. 

June  Thermometer  :    32  and  below —  4  Times. 

40  "  "   —17  " 

40  "  above — 30  " 

50  "  "   — 30  " 

60  "  "   —22  " 

70  "  "   -  7  " 

*8o  "  —  I  " 

*  On  the  30th,  which  was  the  highest  reading  for  the  month. 

Rained  on  twelve  days. 
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July 


Thermometer  :    32  and  below —  o  Times. 


40  ' 

"   —  9 

40  ' 

'   above — 3 1 

50  ' 

"  —31 

60  ' 

'       "  -30 

70  ' 

'       "  -15 

80  ' 

"    —  2 

Lowest,  27th  :  33°. 
Highest,    ist  and  2nd  :  81°. 
Rained  on  three  days. 

August  Thermometer  :    32  and  below — 32  Times. 


Lowest,  31st 
Highest,  14th 


40 
40 
50 
60 
70 

27.2. 

76° 


—  13 
above — 31 

"  -31 
"  —21 

"   -  7 


Rained  on  eight  day? 
September  Thermometer 


20  and  below- 
32 


3  Times. 


40  ' 
40 

50 
60 
4.8. 

63° 


abov 


—23 
i — 26 
-25 
—  8 


Lowest,  30th 
Highest,  17th 
Snowed  on  two  days 
Rained  on  two  days. 

Ice  on  the  river  on  the  28th,  which  ran  until  the  13th  of  October,  when 
cleared  out  and  ran  clear  until  the  29th  of  October,  but  Forty-Mile  remained 
or  less  frozen. 

October  Thermometer  :    20  and  below — 15  Times. 


It 

more 


32 
o 
32 
40 

50 


-26 
"   —  2 
above — 16 


Lowest,    6th  :  i". 
Highest,  loth  and  19th:  51°. 
Ice  began  running  in  the  river  again  after  clearing  out  as  before  stated. 
Snowed  none. 
Rained  on  one  day. 


November 


,  Thermometer 


20  and  below — 30  Times, 
o   "       "   — 22  " 


-10  "  "  —13  " 
-20   "  —12  " 

_3o  "  —  7  " 

Lowest,  29th  :  -  38°. 

Highest,  2nd  :  22.5. 

Snowed  on  six  days. 
Ice  set  in  the  Yukon  on  the  5th. 

"  That  makes  a  record  from  which  may  be  obtained  an  idea  of 
the  temperatures.  These  temperatures  show  that  it  can  never  be 
an  agricultural  country,  for  the  thermometer  sinks  so  often  below 
-40,  at  which  temperature  v^egetable  development  comes  to  a 
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Standstill,  that  only  the  commonest  garden  produce,  such  as 
radishes,  lettuce,  small  cabbages  and  small  turnips,  attain  sufficient 
size  for  use.  I  know  one  man  at  Forty  Mile,  who  had  a  little  farm 
on  which  he  grew  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  boundary  line.  He  was  such  a  patriotic  Yankee  that 
he  would  not  live  in  Canada  under  any  considerations,  so  when  he 
found  that  Forty  Mile  was  in 'the  Dominion,  he  moved  up  the  river 
as  he  thought  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  Alaskan  side  of  the 
boundary.  However,  when  I  surveyed  the  line,  I  found  that  he 
was  only  150  yards  outside  of  Canada,  and  my  line  actually  took  a 
small  piece  off  his  potato  patch.  He  remarked  that  I  came  '  pooty 
near  takin'  his  potato  patch.'  I  said,  yes — but  would  potatoes  not 
grow  just  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  Alaska? 

"  '  Course  they  would,"  he  replied,  *  Course  they  would.' 

*'Then  he  added:  'I've  no  objection  to  living  in  Canada. 
Why,  I've  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  British  territory.  I 
mined  for  years  in  Cariboo  and  Cassiar.  Why  Victoria  was  my 
headquarters.  You  must  have  heard  about  that  big  spree  I  had 
there  once.  They  said  I  spent  five  thousand  dollars  in  three 
weeks.    That's  a  lie.    It  was  only  sixteen  hundred.' 

"  After  finishing  my  work  on  the  boundary  line  and  on  my 
return  to  Forty  Mile,  I  had  to  pass  this  same  old  gentleman's 
cabin,  where  I  remained  over  night.  In  the  morning  as  I  was 
packing  up  I  found  a  bottle  with  a  small  glassful  of  whiskey  in  it, 
and  I  determined  to  try  if  his  patriotism  was  proof  against  his 
appetite,  so  I  said, '  Mr.  Patch,  I've  a  glass  of  whiskey  here  that  I'll 
give  you  on  conditions.' 

"  '  What  are  they  ?  '  said  he. 

"  'That  you  drink  the  Queen's  health.' 

"'  I'll  do  it,'  he  said  eagerly. 

"  So  I  handed  him  the  bottle,  which  he  raised  and  said,'  Here's 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  all  her  subjects.' 
"  '  God  bless  her,'  said  I. 

"  'God  bless  her,'  said  he,  with  great  emphasis,  and  swallowed 
the  liquor  with  very  great  satisfaction,  smacking  his  lips  and 
remarking,  '  That's  good  whiskey — where  did  it  come  from?  ' 

"  I  answered,  'from  Canada,  where  everything  is  good.' 

"  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  guess  you're  pooty  near  right  there.' 

"  This  old  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  for  several 
years  in  succession  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  south  side  of  Forty 
Mile,  but  they  were  invariably  killed  by  frost.  He  then  sought  a 
nook  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  sun  did 
not  get  around  to  them  until  towards  noon.  This  prevented  their 
being  killed  by  too  rapid  thawing  out  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  They  were  gently  thawed  out  in  the  shade  before  the  strong 
sunheat  fell  on  them,  and  thus  survived  the  action  of  the  frost. 

"  'I  tell  you  I'd  rather  have  a  good  potato  patch  than  a  mine 
in  this  country,'  said  Mr.  Patch,  'when  you  can  get  two  bits  a 
pound  for  them.' 
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"These  potatoes  develop  sufficiently  to  reproduce,  but  are 
watery  and  bad  tasting.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  cQok  me 
some  out  of  those  he  had  preserved  for  seed,  and  I  ate  them 
because  he  had  cooked  them,  not  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  me. 
At  Forty  Mile  they  grow  potatoes  in  a  couple  of  gardens  which 
were  better  tasting,  having  suffered  less  from  the  action  of  the 
frost,  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  town  preventing  the 
radiation  of  heat  during  the  night  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
does  in  the  outlying  places.  They  also  grow  radishes,  turnips, 
lettuce  and  small  cabbages,  which  taste  well  but  would  not 
take  a  prize  at  an  agricultural  exhibition.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Co.  has  had  a  couple  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forty  Mile  for  several  years.  On  this  they  have  sown 
oats,  but  they  never  ripened.  Good  fodder  for  cattle  could  be  had 
in  this  way  by  importing  barley  and  oats,  but  the  seed  would  have 
to  be  brought  in  every  season  as  there  is  no  kernel  in  the  pod  or 
shell.  To  those  contemplating  taking  horses  or  cattle  into  the 
country  for  other  purposes  than  slaughter,  I  would  say,  go  in 
a  couple  of  years  in  advance — get  a  favorable  piece  of  land  ;  clear 
it,  and  prepare  for  the  cultivation  of  such  fodder  as  this.  Other- 
wise you  will  have  to  import  all  the  fodder  you  require.  Horses 
have  been  in  use  at  Forty  Mile  for  several  years  now,  but  the 
owners  depend  largely  on  the  trading  companies  for  the  food  for 
their  subsistence.  Mr.  Harper  has  had  several  horses  at  Selkirk 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  fodder  for  which  he  cuts  from  ponds  in  the 
vicinity.  On  this  they  pull  through  the  winter,  but  they  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  do  any  work.  Mr.  Harper  also  has  a  small  garden 
at  Selkirk,  in  which  he  cultivates  potatoes  of  fair  quality.  To 
preserve  them  from  frost  he  has  made  a  large  blanket,  as  it  might 
be  termed — made  out  of  heavy  ticking.  Every  evening  when  the 
sky  is  clear  and  frost  threatens,  he  suspends  this  just  over  the 
potato  tops.  This  to  a  very  great  degree  subdues  the  intensity  of 
the  frost  in  its  action  upon  the  potatoes,  but  does  not  entirely  save 
them.  At  Sixty  Mile  also  he  has  a  small  garden  on  which  pretty 
fair  potatoes  are  grown.  This  spot  is  more  favorably  situated 
than  is  the  other  locality  mentioned,  as  the  tubers  are  closer  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  with  a  warmer,  sandy  soil.  The  farming 
area  is  however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  surface  of  the 
country,  being  entirely  limited  to  the  river  bottoms,  so  that  all 
vegetable  food  must  be  taken  into  the  country  as  it  cannot  be 
grown  there  except  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  therefore  will  not  pay. 

"  For  animal  food  there  is  the  caribou  and  the  moose,  but  the 
moose  are  never  nearer  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  mines,  so 
that  it  takes  two  or  three  days  going  from  the  camps  to  hunt 
them.  There  are  too,  white  mountain  sheep — pure  white  in  color, 
but  otherwise  resembling  very  much  in  appearance  the  grey  one 
found  in  more  southern  latitudes,  but  with  a  finer  horn,  more  nicely 
curved.  The  caribou  although  they  roam  over  the  hills  in  vast 
herds  are  migratory  in  their  nature  and  are  rarely  found  two  sue- 
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cessive  seasons  in  the  same  place.  In  the  fall  of  1895,  a  large  herd 
came  down  to  the  Yukon  River,  near  our  camp,  adjacent  to  the 
boundary.  Out  of  this  herd  I  shot  six  in  a  little  more  than  as 
many  seconds,  and  twelve  in  a  few  hours.  The  party  killed 
eighteen  that  afternoon,  which  was  sufficient  for  our  needs  for  the 
winter,  and  after  this  we  often  amused  ourselves  by  stoning  them 
and  chasing  them  from  the  dooryard.  They  seem  to  have  no 
dread  of  man.  This  however  is  the  case  only  when  they  are  in 
great  numbers.  Singly  or  when  only  a  few  are  together  they  have 
great  caution,  and  will  not  let  you  approach  nearer  than  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  if  they  are  aware  of  your  presence.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  as  keen  scent  as  the  moose,  and  rely  more  upon 
their  eyes  than  their  sense  of  smell.  Hunting  the  moose  is  an  art 
which  requires  considerable  cultivation,  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
and  much  endurance.  I  have  known  Indians  to  divest  themselves 
of  every  vestige  of  clothing  and  go  barefooted,  in  order  to  get  near 
enough  to  a  moose  to  shoot  him.  And  this  too  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  mosquitoes  were  in  greatest  number.  They  did  this 
because  with  clothing  they  might  unwittingly  catch  a  branch,  snap 
it  and  make  a  noise  ;  while  w^ith  their  feet  covered  they  might 
unconsciously  put  foot  on  a  dry  limb,  break  it,  and  scare  the  moose 
away.  This  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  acute  sense  of  smell  and 
hearing  of  the  moose  than  anything  else  I  could  say.  The  natural 
products  of  the  country  as  a  food  supply  may  be  said  to  be  value- 
less wh'en  compared  with  the  demand  which  will  soon  exist  for  it 
there.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  all  food  will  have  to  be 
imported.  In  the  river  are  some  small  fish  resembling  the  greyling, 
and  the  salmon  annually  make  their  way  up  as  far  the  canyon, 
some  two  thousand  mile*s  from  the  sea.  But  long  ere  this  they 
are  pretty  well  spent.  Now  where  there  are  plenty  of  salmon  for 
the  native  to  subsist  on  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  summer,  the 
salmon  is  not  worthy  of  note  as  an  item  in  the  food  supply  which 
will  be  required  there.  It  was  for  years  the  principal  source  of  dog 
feed  for  the  Indians,  but  the  last  two  summers  very  few  have  been 
caught,  and  the  freighters  have  had  to  feed  their  dogs  on  bacon 
and  flour,  the  former  at  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  pound  and  the 
latter  at  ten  or  twelve.  I  might  say  for  the  information  of  those 
contemplating  using  dogs  for  a  journey  to  that  country,  that 
Indian  cornmeal,  well  cooked  with  a  lump  of  tallow  thrown  in  and 
well  mixed  with  it,  makes  excellent  dog  feed.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  cornmeal  and  a  pail  of  tallow,  will  suffice  a  team  of  four  dogs 
for  a  considerable  journey.  This  is  not  bulky,  nor  yet  very  heavy, 
and  is  very  convenient,  besides  which  the  dogs  seem  to  do  well  on 
it.  Before  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  yet  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  where  the  local  mails  have  to  be  transmitted 
by  dog  team,  this  was  the  dog  feed  used.  At  these  points  other 
food  could  readily  have  been  obtained,  and  the  inference  is  that 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  best.     In  the  way  of  natural 
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fruits,  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  high-bush  cranberry,  in  very 
limited  quantities  however  ;  an  abundance  of  blueberries  on  the 
low,  marshy  swamps  ;  and  also  a  few  swamp  cranberries.  There 
are  also  a  very  few  strawberries  in  the  warm,  sheltered  nooks 
where  the  moss  has  not  covered  the  surface.  The  blueberries  are 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  note,  being-  of  sufficient  quantity  to  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  the  larder.  Out  of  them  a  wine  is  made.  It 
does  not  '  fetch  drunk  '  as  the  miners  say,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  much  in  vogue.  The  only  timber  in  the  country  that  is  fit  for 
mercantile  purposes  is  spruce.  There  are  a  few  poplars  which, 
however,  are  generally  unfit  for  anything  except  fuel.  The  spruce 
is  soft,  weak  and  full  of  knots. 

"  Now  let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  how  things  were  righted 
and  the  law  administered  in  that  region  before  the  advent  of  the 
mounted  police.  When  I  was  in  the  country  ten  years  ago,  the 
miners  were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and,  there 
being  no  saloons,  they  attended  pretty  strictly  to  business.  Con- 
sequently there  were  no  rings  or  cliques  formed,  and  when  a  miners' 
meeting  was  called  to  adjust  any  difference  or  dispute,  it  was 
generally  decided  fairly  and  on  its  merits.  Soon  after  this,  saloons 
were  built,  liquor  came  in  in  largequantities,  and  a  class  congregated 
which  might  be  termed  professional  loafers.  These  men  were 
always  on  hand,  and  when  a  miners'  meeting  was  called,  they 
attended  and  voted  in  the  interests  of  the  saloons  and  their  keepers. 

''As  an  instance,  a  poor  little  German,  at  Forty  Mile,  was 
passing  quietly  along  the  street  one  day,  and  a  big  ruffian,  who 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  capabilities  as  a  bully,  drew  out  and 
struck  the  little  man  a  blow  that  paralyzed  him.  He  was  power- 
less to  help  himself  ;  he  could  not  match  his  strength  against  that 
of  his  assailant  ;  and  so  he  consulted  a  German  friend  of  his  as 
to  what  he  should  do  in  the  matter.  The  friend  suggested  a 
miners'  meeting,  which  was  called  at  once.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  this  miners'  meeting  did  ?  As  you  would  probably  never 
guess,  I  will  tell  you — they  fined  the  plaintiff  $20.00  for  calling 
the  meeting,  which  was  expended  for  drinks  on  the  spot,  the 
meeting  of  course  being  held  in  the  saloon,  and  the  chairman  being 
in  fact  the  proprietor  of  the  place. 

"Another  instance;  Four  miners  were  partners  in  four 
claims.  These  did  not  return  more  than  expenses  and  poor 
wages,  and  they  decided  to  sell.  One  of  the  partners  was  going 
to  Forty  Mile  for  something  or  another,  and  the  others  instructed 
him,  if  he  could,  to  sell  out  for  the  whole  lot.  He  asked  them 
what  was  the  lowest  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  their 
interests,  so  that  he  might  have  something  to  go  on.  After  con- 
sultation they  decided  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  the  least  they 
would  be  willing  to  take,  but  at  the  same  time  instructed  him  to 
get  all  that  he  could.  At  Forty  Mile,  he  sold  the  four  claims  for 
$2,800 — $700  apiece.  He  handed  the  three  partners  $500  each, 
and  put  the  $1,300  in  his  own  pocket.    Soon  after,  they  discovered 
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this  fact,  and  called  a  miners'  meeting  to  make  him  divide  even. 
The  meeting,  by  resolution,  decided  that  '  as  long  as  they  got  their 
$500  apiece  it  was  none  of  their  business  what  he  got.' 

"Again,  a  miner  commonly  known  as  French  Joe — a  French 
Canadian — was  going  down  '  the  creek,'  as  it  is  termed,  to  Forty 
Mile.  While  passing  the  cabin  of  a  man  whom  we  will  call  Jones, 
he  was  hailed  and  asked  where  he  was  going. 

"  *  To  Forty  Mile,'  he  said. 

"  '  Well,  you're  by  Dick  Brown's  ' — another  fictitious  name — 
'Will  you  take  down  these  two  ounces  and  give  it  to  him.' 
'*'Oui  certainement,  m'sr.' 

"The  two  ounces  were  weighed  out  and  handed  over  to  Joe, 
who  carried  them  down  and  faithfully  presented  them  to  Brown  as 
directed,  with  the  explanation  that  they  had  been  received  from 
Jones. 

"'But,'  remarks  Brown,  'that  of   owes  me  three 

ounces.' 

"Joe  was  pained  and  surprised,  and  a  little  indignant  at  his 
reception. 

"  '  I  don't  know  for  dat,  he  gif  me  two  bounce — der  she  was. 
Dat's  all  I  know  for.' 

"  '  But  he  owes  me  three,"  said  the  persistent  Brown  

"  '  Veil  dat  may  be.  She  may  be  he  owe  you  thousand.  He 
give  me  two  bounce — der  she  is.    You  got  two  bounce  ?' 

"  'Yes,  there's  two  ounces  here.' 

"  '  Veil,  dat's  all  he  giv  me.' 

"  '  But  I  want  my  other  ounce.' 

"  '  Veil,  sacr-r-r-e  ' — the  Frenchman  was  becoming  warm — 
'  perhaps  next  time  you  see  him  you  ask  him  about  her.  I  giv 
you  two  bounce — dat's  all  I  got.' 

"  Brown  calls  a  miners'  meeting  to  decide  whether  or  not  Joe 
shall  pay  him  the  extra  ounce.  Eighty-two  miners  attended,  and 
after  much  discussion,  in  which  Brown  admits  having  received  the 
two  ounces  from  Joe,  six  voted  that  the  Frenchman  should  pay  the 
extra  ounce,  and  five  that  he  should  not.  The  rest,  as  Joe 
explained,  '  didn't  giv  dam  no  how — one  way  or  de  other.' 

"  So  the  Frenchman  was  compelled  to  pay  the  extra  ounce 
with  the  costs  of  the  meeting  added,  amounting  to  nearly  $150. 
Joe  remarked  to  me  afterwards  in  telling  me  the  tale  of  his 
misfortune, 

"  '  By  Gar — dat  satisfy  me  with  miners'  meetings.  I  don't 
want  any  more  dem  things.' 

"  What  first  brought  the  miners'  meetings  into  disrepute  was 
the  result  of  one  held  at  Forty  Mile  in  June,  1896.  A  tailor  there 
had  demanded  payment  of  a  bill  of  $4.50  from  a  barber.  The 
barber  put  in  a  counterclaim  which  fully  paid  the  tailor's  bill.  The 
tailor  called  a  miners'  meeting  to  decide  betw^een  them. 

"The  meeting  adjudged  the  tailor  $1.50,  and  one  of  its 
members  then  gravely  proposed  that  he  be  fined  $20.00  for  calling 
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the  meeting.  This  was  just  about  to  pass  unanimously,  as  things 
usually  do  at  a  miners'  meeting,  it  being  sufficient  only  to  have  a 
mover  and  a  seconder,  when  another  member  stood  up  and  pro- 
tested against  this  action,  urging  that  if  they  fined  a  man  for  calling 
a  meeting  the  poor  man  would  have  no  way  at  all  to  get  justice. 
They  had  awarded  the  man  $1.50,  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
would  be  manifestly  unfair.  The  meeting  saw  the  force  of  this  and 
let  him  go. 

"  The  barber  then  rose,  and  slowly,  deliberately,  and  with  a 
picturesque  profuseness  of  profanity  and  an  eloquence  of  meta- 
phor that  did  credit  to  his  originality,  requested  all  and  sundry 

present  to  go    not  to  any  more  frigid  clime.     He  would  go 

down  the  river  on  the  under  side  of  a  log,  he  observed,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst — but  as  for  that  dollar  and  a  half,  they  could 
  !  !  *  * 

"A  committee  was  forthwith  appointed  to  try  and  collect  the 
amount  adjudged  due.  They  could,  however,  find  no  one  who 
owed  the  barber  anything,  or  if  he  did,  was  willing  to  pay  it 
over  to  them.  It  was  well  known  that  if  they  tried  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  barber  he  would  apply  to  the  mounted  police  for 
protection,  and  of  course  their  action  in  so  doing  would  be  punish- 
able. The  absurdity  of  the  situation  dawned  on  the  parties  to  the 
affair,  and  miners'  meetings  fell  below  par. 

"  This  and  similar  cases  brought  the  miners'  meetings  into 
such  contempt  that  all  in  the  country  were  quite  ready  to  join  in 
their  obsequies.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  you  could  induce 
anyone  to  call  a  miners'  meeting  on  any  account.  All  seem  to  be 
heartily  glad  that  they  have  been  abolished,  and  many  miners  have 
expressed  to  me  their  gratification  at  the  way  in  which  law  and 
order  are  administered  in  Canada.  They  seem  to  be  particularly 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  a  man's  just  rights  do  not  depend  upon 
his  personal  popularity — that  his  tender  to  his  claim  is  not  based 
on  the  number  of  times  he  treats  when  near  the  saloon — nor  yet 
upon  the  quantity  of  whiskey  he  drinks,  or  any  kindred  merit,  but 
simply  and  purely  on  his  just  and  legal  rights  whether  or  not  all  in 
the  country  are  his  friends,  or  all  his  enemies. 

"  I  came  a  good  deal  in  contact  with  these  men  during  my 
work  about  the  creeks,  settled  many  of  the  disputes  arising  between 
them,  adjusted  many  differences — and  everywhere  and  every  time 
they  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  law.  Never  but  once  was 
anything  unkind  or  uncomplimentary  said  about  what  was  done, 
and  in  that  case  the  offender  soon  after  offered  a  most  ample 
apology.  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there 
is  no  more  lawlessness  or  disorder  in  the  minds  of  the  miners  of 
that  district  than  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  our  most 
highly  civilized  communities  in  this  favored  land. 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  have  in  the  far  north  land, 
a  vast  region,  comprising  from  90,000  to  100,000  square  miles  of 
untold  possibilities.    Rich  deposits  we  know  exist  in  it,  and  for 
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aught  we  know  many  more  equally  rich  may  yet  be  found.  We 
know  now  that  there  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  that  number  of 
people  in  that  country  within  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  a  vast 
inheritance.  Let  us  use  it  as  becomes  Canadians — intelligently, 
liberally,  and  in  the  way  best  to  advance  our  country,  Canada.  Let 
us  use  it  as  becomes  the  offspring  of  the  Mother  of  Nations." 


A  MINER'S  OUTFIT. 


PROVISIONS  BEING  CALCULATED  UPON  THE  QUANTITY  SUFFICIENT  TO 
MAINTAIN  ONE  MAN  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


o  backs  r  lour 

•» 

I  Package  Rivets 

150  lbs  Bacon 

I  Draw  Knife 

150  lbs.  Split  Peas 

3  Cov'd  Pails,  4,  6,  8-qt.  Granite 

lOo  lbs.  Beans 

I  r le  riate 

25  lbs.  Evaporated  Apples 

I  Knife  and  Fork 

25  lbs.  Evaporated  Peaches 

I  Granite  Cup 

2^  lbs.  Apricots 

I  each  Tea  and  Table  Spoon 

25  lbs.  Butter 

I  14-in.  (iranite  Spoon 

100  lbs.  Granulated  Sugar 

I  Tape  Measure 

^  /2   t-AOiC.   V^UIHI  LUbetl  LVHIK 

I  i/'2'i'i'  Chisel 

15  IDS.  v-.onee. 

lo  lbs.  Oakum 

10  11)5;.  Tea. 

10  lbs.  Pitch 

I  lb.  Pepper 

5  InfS,  2Cd.  Nails  ^ 

T/~\  Wolf 

10  IDS.  oait 

5  lbs.  lod.  Nails. 

8  lbs.  Balcin^  Powder 

0  IDS.    oci.  iXaiis. 

40  lbs.  Rolled  Oats  or  Oatmeal 

200  feet  ^in.  Rope. 

2  doz.  Yeast  Cakes 

I  bingle  JdIock 

doz.  4       Beef  Extract 

I  ookler  Uutnt 

5  bars  X^astile  Soap 

I  Pair  Rowlocks 

KJ   I  fell  ^    1  <ll  OUdU 

I  I4"flt.  Galvanized  Pail 

I  tin  Matches 

I  Granite  Saucepan 

I  gal.  Vinegar 

3  lbs.  Candle  vVick 

I  box  Candles 

I  Compass 

25  lbs.  Evaporated  Potatoes 

I  Candle  btick 

25  lbs.  Rice 

6  Towels 

2^  Canvas  Sacks 

I  Axe  Handle 

1     W  tlSll    1  lasl  11 

I  Axe  Stone 

I  \Iedicmc  Chest 

I  Emery  Stone 

I  Hammer 

I  set  Pilck  Straps 

I  Bucket 

1  r  ICK 

Hooks  and  Lines 

I  Compass 

I  Drift  Pick 

5  yds.  Mosquito  Netting 

1  Mackinaw  Suit 

1  Shovel 

2  Mackinaw  Shirts 

I  Gold  Pan 

I  doz.  Heavy  Socks 

I  Axe 

2  Pair  xArctic  Socks 

I  Whip  Saw 

2  Pair  Heavy  Woolen  Mitts 
I  Klondyke  Rug 

I  Hand  Saw 

I  jack  Plane      i  Brace 

2  Pair  Heavy  Blankets 

4  Bits,  assorted,  3/16  to  i  in. 

2  Suits  Heavy  Underwear 

I  8-in.  Mill  File 

I  Heavy  Cap,  with  Head  Mask 

I  6-in  Mill  Pile 

I  Hat 

I  Broad  Hatchet 

I  Pair  Gum  Boots 

I  2-qt.  Galv'd  Coffee  Pot 

I  Miners'  Bag 

I  Fry  Pan 

I  Pair  Heavy  Boots 

NOTE. —The  Klondyke  Cold  Fields  being  in  Canada  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  foreign  goods  are  in  all  cases  liable  to  duty,  which  will  be  collected  at  Victoria 
or  at  Tagish  Lake  -the  average  rate  payable  being  30  per  cent,  of  value. 

Coods  purchased  in  British  Columbia  Cities  PAY  NO  TARIFF  CHARGES. 


8^THE  KLONDYKE  IS  IN  CANADA^^ 


